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the importance of time, place, manner, and company {Nik. Eth., Bk. 
II, Ch. V-VI), but he does not develop the thought, or bring 
these factors into connection with the mean, which is central for him." 
One cannot forbear to quote a sentence from the indicated passage of 
Aristotle's Ethics. "To experience these emotions," namely fear, 
courage, desire, etc., "at the right times and at the right occasions 
and towards the right persons and for the right causes and in the right 
manner is the mean or the supreme good which is characteristic of 
virtue" (Welldon's trans. ). When speaking of the history of human 
marriage, and assuming "a relative promiscuity giving place in turn to 
polyandry, polygyny, and monogamy," the author says nothing of the 
fact that many recent writers of repute do not accept the doctrine of 
the ' relative promiscuity ' of sexual relations among primitive men ; 
nor is it doing full justice to what appear to be the facts to say : "It 
seems probable that some races have skipped polyandry" (p. 240). 
' ' Some " is a very mild qualification here. 

It would be interesting to summarize Professor Mezes's views on 
courage, temperance, benevolence, justice, — of which there is a re- 
markably detailed and careful treatment based upon principles of law — 
wisdom, and welfare. But all that can be done here is to say that the 
execution of this part of his task is deserving of high praise. A trial 
of three months leads the reviewer to believe that the book as a whole 
will be very useful in the class-room. 

The publishers have done their part well. The type is long primer, 
well leaded, making a beautifully clear page. The paper and binding 
are good. Misprints however occur, e. g., page 11, line 5 from bottom, 
"voluntarily" should be "voluntary"; p. 19, line 14, "negative" 
should be "negatived"; "supercede" supersedes "supersede" quite 
consistently throughout the book (page 146, line 18, and elsewhere). 
Greek accent and coronis are both misplaced in one phrase on page 
216, and on the next page the phrase, " no doubt but what," is scarcely 
permissible. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 

Cornell University. 

Social Justice : a Critical Essay. By Westel Woodbury Wil- 
loughby. New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 
1900. — pp. ix, 380. 

In this volume it has been the aim of the author to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, those general principles of right upon which the social sciences 
must rest. The philosophical standpoint adopted is, in the main, that 
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of the school of T. H. Green and, so far as the book is an ethical 
treatise, the only merit claimed for it is "that in it there has been 
made a more comprehensive application than has perhaps been before 
attempted of transcendental principles to the concrete problems of 
social life " (p. viii ) . After a brief introductory chapter on the nature 
and value of the proposed inquiry, the author proceeds to discuss the 
abstract conception of Justice. The result is essentially negative. 
Starting with the ethical mandate, " Be a person and respect others as 
persons," the author reaches the conclusion that, positively, "Justice 
consists in granting, so far as possible, to each individual the oppor- 
tunity for a realization of his highest ethical self," and negatively, 
' ' that there are no such things as definite absolute rights. ' ' This nega- 
tive formulation of the idea of justice (which is, we think, undoubt- 
edly accurate), cannot be directly applied as a norm. Professor 
Willoughby, however, claims for it positive results, and these are char- 
acteristic of the practical bias of the entire work. Chief among these 
are that it necessitates the bringing of each of our acts to the bar of 
reason, and that it deprives "dangerous revolutionary and socialistic 
schemes of the ethical support that is claimed for them " (p. 28). 

At this point, the inquiry divides into two branches. Of these the 
first is that which treats of the proper distribution of economic goods. 
In this part of his work, Professor Willoughby discusses Equality, 
Property, and the Canons of Distributive Justice. The result reached is 
simply that of the idealistic school. Private property is justified by 
its relation to the realization of the will of the individual, and is 
limited by the ethical considerations of the social welfare. Especially 
noteworthy in this section are the two chapters devoted to the labor 
theory of property. That theory is traced in all its ramifications from 
Locke to Spencer and George, and the criticism by which it is refuted 
is at once minute and thorough. The second part of the volume is 
occupied with an attempt to harmonize the principles of liberty and 
law. This attempt is embodied in three excellent chapters, "The 
Right of Coercion," "The Ethics of the Competitive Process," and 
" Punitive Justice." Of this branch of his inquiry, the author says : 
" We have reached a position which sustains that portion of the 
theory of the socialist which justifies the extension of state activities 
in any conceivable direction where it can be shown that, as a matter 
of fact, political control will be followed by beneficent results. At 
the same time, this does not commit us to the advocacy of social con- 
trol in any given case. An estimate of all the considerations involved 
may indeed easily lead us to advise the reduction of state duties to a 
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minimum below that now practiced in any of our civilized states ' ' 

(P- 3i5)- 
Throughout the entire volume, Professor Willoughby's criticisms are 

detailed, moderate, and fair, his statements sober and conservative, 
sometimes indeed so cautious as to make his results appear almost in- 
conclusive and unsatisfactory. The practical end of the inquiry is 
ever kept in view. The ' matter of fact ' and ' the feasible ' are al- 
ways in evidence and the ' insuperable difficulties ' in the way of any 
socialistic reconstruction are insisted upon. The whole work dis- 
plays the hand of the social scientist rather than that of the philoso- 
pher, but it emphasises many important points which philosophers too 
often ignore. A marked feature of the book is its lengthy quotations. 
It has been the aim of the author to add to the historical value of his 
work by stating the various theories as far as possible in the exact 
language of their authors. The result is, we think, unfortunate. No 
quotation, however lengthy, can reproduce, for a student unacquainted 
with the writings of Locke, Hobbes, Bentham, etc. , the philosophical 
setting in which their theories originally stood, while the effect of the 
quotations is to impair the unity of the book, destroy its perspective, 
and sometimes to completely overshadow the concise criticisms by 
which Professor Willoughby would refute them. 

In his preface, Professor Willoughby expresses the hope that his 
work "will possess value not only as an ethical speculation, but as a 
contribution to the history of social and political philosophy. ' ' We 
would prefer to say that it possesses value not only as a contribution 
to the history of social and political philosophy, but as an ethical 
speculation. If it were to be judged as an ethical speculation alone 
it would be necessary to declare it wanting. Indeed, it may be said 
that the author ' puts himself out of court ' as an ethical philosopher 
when, in the very beginning of his inquiry, he dismisses with a word 
the speculations of the pessimist as "metaphysical moultings" (p. 3). 
Much of the existing agitation for social reform is the vague expression 
not of easy optimism, but of deep-seated pessimistic despair. As a 
treatise on ethics, it would be necessary to reverse the order of the 
entire volume ; for those questions of law and liberty, which are dis- 
cussed in the second part, are for ethics the fundamental problems of 
the whole inquiry. What is the relation of the individual to society 
and the state ? In an earlier volume, The Nature of the State, Pro- 
fessor Willoughby maintained that the demand for a moral justification 
of the state is an unnecessary one. In the present volume he reasserts 
this position, but modifies it so far as to say : " The demand for an ab- 
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stract or d priori justification of the right of state control, or in fact 
of any form of coercion, is an illegitimate one. To ask the question 
whether the state has a right to be, without reference to a particular 
state, is as little sensible as to ask whether a picture is beautiful with- 
out designating some particular one to which the judgment is to be 
applied" (p. 229). In other words the question must not be, "Is 
state control right ? ' ' but, ' ' Is this state exercising its control 
rightly ? ' ' This position is based upon the fact that, in a world of 
human beings with incompatible desires, coercion arises as a natural 
necessity. But this does not in itself justify state control. It is 
necessary for us to regulate our lives by the changes of the seasons, or 
by the revolution of night and day, but the laws of nature remain 
profoundly non-moral. 

The coercion of the state may be a natural necessity, and it may, as 
a matter of fact, mould or thwart the realization of the self; but, if it 
is impossible to show some vital connection between that coercion and 
the right, it must remain as non-moral as the law of gravitation itself. 
Such a conclusion would be to justify the " metaphysical moultings " 
of the most gloomy pessimist. It would admit that there is an im- 
passable chasm between the individual will and the universal will. 
On the other hand, to demonstrate such a relation would be that 
justification of the state which the ethical philosopher is entitled to 
demand. Idealism attempts it. Its fundamental equation is " the 
end of one is the end of all. ' ' Hegel endeavored to unite the one 
and the all by means of the self-contradictory conception of imper- 
sonal spirit. Green, identifying the individual self with the divine, 
obtained an abstract principle of unity, but as one of his followers 
admits (D'Arcy, Short Study of Ethics, p. 46), "the one instance 
of a plurality which the self cannot unify is the plurality of selves." 
Naturally, Professor Willoughby does not attempt the metaphysician's 
task of harmonizing the end of one with the end of all. He accepts 
the system of Green, and takes the formulae of idealism as he finds 
them. In applying them, however, he slips away from the idealistic to 
a somewhat empirical standpoint. In discussing the social and polit- 
ical restraints, he thinks of the interference of individual with indi- 
viduals. In his illustrations, that interference seems to be parallel to 
the conscious dictation of a parent or schoolmaster. He distinguishes 
sharply between the fact of social restriction and its particular forms. 
While he holds that restraints humanly imposed are as necessary as the 
limitations of physical environment, he admits that there is one great 
difference between natural and human restraints and penalties. "This 
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is, that the coercion of nature is beyond our control, and therefore 
one for which no human being or beings can be held responsible ; 
whereas social and political restraints are artificially created, and 
therefore, as to any particular exercise of them, within our power to 
limit or abolish them " (p. 220). It would not be difficult to dem- 
onstrate that particular social restraints are not artificial products of 
the will, but the necessary results of the development of the race. 
After all, social and political laws are only historycodified, and it is 
only gradually and within narrow bounds that we can consciously 
direct or limit their force. In this age, with its mania for legislation, 
it would be an easy matter to adduce instances of laws either wholly 
inoperative, or producing results diametrically opposed to those in- 
tended by the legislators. Throughout his entire argument, Professor 
Willoughby underestimates the necessary character of the social and 
political restraints. The same natural necessity which has produced 
those restraints and given them force, has imposed upon them form 
and laws. It is a consequence of this empirical conception of coer- 
cion that Professor Willoughby adopts as absolutely valid Fitzjames 
Stephen's canons of compulsion. These are: (1) ,that the object 
aimed at be desirable, (2) that the means employed be calculated to 
obtain it, (3) and at not too great expense (p. 264). There is no 
moral arithmetic which would enable us to apply these canons to pres- 
ent or future conditions. As employed by Professor Willoughby, they 
would justify any tyranny. 

It is not, however, as an ethical treatise that the work is to be 
judged. It is essentially a detailed analysis of concrete problems of 
social life. That the results attained are largely negative is the chief 
merit of the book ; for it is only by such sober negative criticism that 
we can ever reach a sure basis for social reconstruction. 

T. W. Taylor, Jr. 



Kant's Cosmogony. As in his Essay upon the Retardation of the 
Rotation of the Earth, and his Natural History and. Theory of the 
Heavens. With introduction and appendices. Edited and trans- 
lated by W. Hastie. Glasgow, James Maclehose ; London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1900. — pp. cix, 205. 

This is a book of importance to both the philosophical and the 
scientific scholar. And it has also particular claims upon the student 
of Kant and the student of natural theology. In Kant's Cosmogony, 
Professor Hastie has given us a translation of those early writings of 



